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WITH THE A. L. A. SERVICE OVERSEAS 
By Judson T. Jennings, Librarian, Public Library, Seattle, Wash. 



When I finished two months' work at 
the library in Camp Lewis, in 1917, I 
thought that my war experience was over, 
but about a year later a telegram from 
the library headquarters in Washington 
requested my board of trustees to release 
me for six months' service in Washington 
and New York, and possibly overseas. I 
left Seattle November 19, 1918. I left 
New York on board the Mauretania, De- 
cember 6, for England. When we landed 
at Plymouth, I went immediately up to 
London, where I spent four days getting 
information for the library headquarters 
in Washington regarding the library work 
in Great Britain. The A. L. A. at that 
time had no person there devoting full 
time to A. L. A. service, that work being 
in charge of the Y. M. C. A. and the Red 
Cross, but excellent work was done in 
seeing that the American Library Associa 
tion books reached the American Army 
and Navy men in the British Isles. 

From London I went by night boat 
across the Channel to Havre. At Havre 
again I got further information regarding 
library work among the surrounding 
camps, and in importation of books 
that had come into France from America, 
through Havre. Then we took the train 
from Havre to Paris. 

As soon as I reached Paris, my first 
task was to find a bed. This is not as 
easy as you might think. The best I 
could do was to rent half a bed, the other 
half being occupied by a Hearst news- 
paper man from Boston. The next morn- 
ing I reported to Mr. Stevenson at the 
A. L. A. headquarters, a very busy place. 
Mr. Stevenson spent about fifteen min- 
utes, I think, with me, telling me exactly 
what he wanted me to do. There was no 
hesitation — I never saw any hesitation on 
the part of Mr. Stevenson in anything he 
had to do — his decisions were quick and 
always to the point. As soon as he saw 
me he said, "I am going to send you to 



Coblenz, to organize library service for 
the Third Army. They have been in Ger- 
many two or three weeks and they have 
no books." He told me to get what in- 
formation I could as to the way things 
were done at headquarters, see how the 
books were handled, and how shipments 
were made from the warehouse and "when 
you are ready, Go!" He further said, 
"I think you will need an automobile in 
Coblenz in order to get around over the 
territory, and the only way to get it there 
will be to drive it there. You go out, buy 
a car, and get ready." 

Well, the next morning I started out to 
buy an automobile. After visiting one or 
two secondhand shops without success I 
heard that the Y. M. C. A. had some extra 
Fords, and I finally succeeded in buying a 
Ford from the Y. That was the begin- 
ning of my troubles. I had operated an 
automobile, but I had never driven a Ford. 
I had to learn to drive it in the main 
streets of Paris, and I had to learn to 
drive it largely from a book. They say 
there are some things you can't learn 
from books. 

After two days' practice, I started for 
Coblenz alone, on the last day of Decem- 
ber. The trip was very much easier than 
1 expected. Mrs. Stevenson had proph- 
esied that I would never get there, but it 
really was a very interesting and enjoy- 
able trip with good roads and fair weather. 
Stopping the first night at Chalons-sur- 
Marne, the second at Verdun, the third 
at Treves, I reached Coblenz the fourth 
night, January 3, 1919. The most interest- 
ing part of the trip, of course, was Ver- 
dun. I spent an hour or two of daylight 
there, going through the ruins, the cathe- 
dral, and especially the underground 
city, where the French troops that pro- 
tected Verdun were quartered. Finding 
that the American troops near Verdun 
had no books, we sent a request to Paris 
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asking that books be sent to the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary. 

Coblenz, as you know, is the headquar- 
ters for the Third American Army, the 
army of occupation. It is located on the 
Rhine, at the point where the Moselle 
River joins the Rhine, the name Coblenz 
meaning "confluence." The city is on the 
west bank of the Rhine. Directly oppo- 
site, on the east bank, is a high promontory, 
surmounted by one of the celebrated Ger- 
man fortresses, Elirenbreitstein. The 
Third Army at that time included three 
corps, the third corps, which was on the 
east bank of the Rhine, the fourth corps, 
on the west bank, and farther back, 
around Treves, the seventh corps. This 
army comprised about 250,000 men, and 
they had been up there for about three 
weeks without any books. You have all 
heard how, after the armistice, the de- 
mand for books in Prance was greatly 
augmented because the men had more 
time for reading. Our headquarters in 
Paris at that time could not keep up with 
the demand for books. The same thing 
was true in Germany, and true in a greater 
degree; in no greater degree perhaps be- 
cause of the armistice, but because of 
other conditions in Germany. In Germany 
the men were forbidden to fraternize with 
the German people; they were scattered 
over territory about a hundred miles 
square, billeted in over 300 villages, and 
they had very little opportunity for mov- 
ing about, from one village to another; 
so they were especially dependent on 
their own efforts for amusement and en- 
tertainment, and on the efforts of the 
welfare organizations. This seemed to 
us to increase the need for books. 

When I reached there on January 3, 
there were no books. A carload had been 
shipped from Paris before I left that city, 
but they didn't arrive until the middle of 
January, so you see the Ford "went to 
beat the cars." As soon as the books 
came, the first thing we did was to dis- 
tribute a generous supply through the 
Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross, and the 
Knights of Columbus. The officers of the 



Third Army had asked us, as they had 
asked Dr. Raney in the beginning of over- 
seas work, to work largely through these 
other organizations, so we sent out to 
each division Y secretary twenty cases of 
books, to the Red Cross, thirty-six cases 
for the hospitals, and to the Knights of 
Columbus, forty cases for the K. C. huts. 
In that way a quick distribution was made 
of the books as fast as we could get them 
from Paris. 

As soon as that work was under way 
we started the central library in Coblenz, 
intended to serve the five or six thou- 
sand men stationed in and around head- 
quarters. For that we secured a wing of 
the Festhalle, the largest building in Co- 
blenz, which had been taken over by the 
Y. M. C. A. for entertainment work. Our 
portion of this building was a room forty 
feet square, with an outside entrance, and 
also an inside entrance from the Y. M. C. A. 
part of the building. That gave us good 
quarters, not quite large enough, but a 
place where the men came in crowds. 
The use of it was tremendous. We had 
at that time only one assistant in Co- 
blenz, Miss East, who had been detailed 
from the Y. M. C. A. headquarters in 
Paris. She was an enthusiastic, wide- 
awake young woman. She had never done 
library work, but she took hold with a 
vim — almost too much vim, at first. I 
sent forty cases to the central library one 
afternoon, asking her to get some soldiers 
to unpack the books. We had installed 
shelving while waiting for the books to 
come. That night Miss East opened the 
library; we were not prepared with the 
necessary paraphernalia for charging the 
books; some had cards and some didn't, 
but we made the best of it, and although 
it took two or three weeks to get things 
straightened out, the books did circulate. 
That first night she opened the library 
about 5 o'clock, and four hundred books 
went out. They were going from then on 
at the rate of from two to four hundred 
volumes a day. 

Later Miss East was succeeded by Miss 
Mary Booth. In addition to those two 
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assistants we had Edward E. Ruby, 
who took over the work when I left; and 
Mrs. Briggs, who took charge of our mail 
order collection and also spent part of 
her time visiting hospitals around Coblenz. 
We found at Third Army headquarters 
a graduate of the Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, Kenneth C. Walker, and 
succeeded in getting him detailed to the 
library. Later came Miss Plagg, Mr. 
Hyde, and Miss Rose. 

The kinds of books called for were 
largely the same as in the camps in this 
country: O. Henry, Mark Twain, Zane 
Grey, and Porter. One captain asked for 
"Alice in Wonderland," but we found 
"Alice in the Looking Glass," which he 
took and read, and loaned to several other 
officers. There was a tremendous demand 



for books on the Rhine and books about 
that region. We could supply only a 
small part of the demand in that subject, 
for our stock was limited, and although 
we had twenty Baedekers, we could have 
used two or three hundred. Many of the 
books that came to us were gathered from 
the camps in France and sent on without 
repacking. We sent these cases out, 
thinking they were A. L. A. books. This 
letter is from a chaplain of the engineers, 
who received one of these cases. Please 
note that he is a chaplain. He says, "We 
are returning the two boxes of books that 
came from you Monday. They are Bibles. 
We would like very much to have you 
send us two boxes of reading, or library 
books." 



A. L. A. NEWS PROM OVERSEAS 
By Mary Eileen Ahern, Editor, Public Libraries 



I have been asked to tell you some of the 
things that came under my observation 
while it was my very great privilege to 
be overseas these past few months. I come 
before you with some trepidation, because 
both you and I remember well the very 
polished, graceful and finished address 
which came from overseas last year. 

When I received my appointment to go 
abroad, I was told to report to Mr. Ste- 
venson in Paris. When I reached there, 
after a very stormy voyage and a most 
inhospitable welcome from the elements 
of France, Mr. Stevenson asked me what 
I expected to do. I said, "I will do any- 
thing you want me to do, if I can, and I am 
just Irish enough to think I can do any- 
thing." He said, "I am some Irish my- 
self. I shall expect you to let the people 
at home know what we are doing here. I 
shall want you to talk library war service 
with all the American people you meet in 
France. Then Dr. Putnam has an idea that 
you can talk to the French people about 
public libraries." I said, "All right; I 
know all about Public Libraries; I brought 
it up, but I can't talk French." He re- 



plied, "I think I will trust you." Now, 
when a man looks straight at you, in that 
calm, calculating way Mr. Stevenson has, 
and says, "I will trust you," you know 
you are on your mettle. I was, at least, 
and I think if he had asked me to inter- 
view M. Clemenceau I should not have 
hesitated to walk up to him and ask 
him what he thought about the American 
Library Association. I know I talked to 
some people of whom I was more afraid 
than I should have been of M. Clemenceau. 
It seemed to me the first thing to do if 
I were going to reach the people at home, 
and let them know what the American 
Library Association was doing, was to 
get in touch with the streams that were 
flowing back toward America, carrying a 
word of what was going on "over there." 
But the many things that were occupying 
the attention of the world at that time, 
all of which came through one particular 
channel, made my efforts somewhat dis- 
appointing, when trying to reach that 
particular channel, the Associated Press. 
I felt bad about it for several weeks, 
until the Associated Press brought word 



